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IN MEMORIAM—Hoy. A. J. CRAIG. 
BY J. B. PRADT. 


The State has twice been deprived of its chief educational officer by 
the hand of death. Hon. Hiram A. Wriant, the third incumbent of 
the office of State Superintendent, died, in his second year of service, in 
May, 1855; and on the 3d of July, 1870, Hon. A, J. Craia, the seventh 
incumbent, fell at his post. For some years previous, those acquainted 
with his state of health were apprehensive of his early departure from 
the scene of his earthly labors, but his work was prolonged to an extent 
that enabled him to accomplish more than almost any one before him, 
for the common schools ef his adopted State. In the capacities of teacher, 
editor and superintendent, he had for more than sixteen years, been 
almost constantly devoted to their service. 

ALEXANDER J. Craia was born in Walkill, Orange county, N. Y.,. 
November 16, 1823. Residing for some time previously in Western 
New York, he removed to this state in 1845, settling at Palmyra, Jef- 
ferson county, which he always regarded as his home. Although his 
work was mostly here for the last thirteen years, he did not remove his. 
family to this city till 1864, 

Mr. Crata’s ancestry was Scotch-Irish, and the name—the same as 
crag in import, is suggestive of the sturdiness and independence of a 
race which has given to this country so many leading and influential 
men. He was himself largely a self-taught and self-made man, but 
was by no means without classic and literary culture. Accustomed to 
toil, both on the farm and as house-joiner, and serving sometimes as 
surveyor for his neighbors, he had one of those active and enquiring 
minds which enable their possessors, though enjoying few scholastic 
advantages, to outstrip many who are more favored. He read much, 
and to good purpose; was noted for his readiness and power in debate 
in the village lyceum; was an intelligent town and school officer, both 
before and after the organization of the State government, and a much 
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respected citizen. Acquainting himself to a considerable extent with 
the law, he served usefully as a local magistrate, and in 1859, repre- 
sented his district in the Assembly, where he ranked among the most 
prominent and useful members, though too honest and independent to 
be popular with lobby-members and mere politicians. 

Though teaching frequently before, his more public career as an 
educator began with the principalship of one of the Milwaukee ward 
schools, in 1854. At the end of two years he was appointed editor of 


the “ Wisconsin Journal of Education,” 


which was the organ both of 
the State Teachers’ Association and of the State Superintendent. He was 
also elected President of the Association in 1860. Accepting the 
place of Assistant Superintendent the same year, he relinquished the 
Journal, having conducted it for about three years with much tact and 
success. 

Continuing at the post of Assistant Superintendent for a period of 
eight years, during the administrations of Hon. J. L. Pickarp and Hon. 
J. G. McMynn, discharging the duties of that position with rare fidel- 
ity, and acquiring most complete knowledge of the public schools 
and the educational system of the State, in 1868 he entered upon the 
duties of Superintendent in chief, having been elected to the office in 
‘November previous; and, being re-elected, in 1869, lived to enter upon 
the last half of the first year of his second term. 

The general verdict of public opinion has born testimony to the 
faithful and efficient manner in which he discharged the duties of 
Superintendent during his incumbency of two and a half years. Seldom 
is a man called to a State office who has had so long and thorough 
a training for its duties; and he was not only an unusually intelligent 
‘but an unusually conscientious officer, not being satisfied unless every- 
thing was well done that ought to be done, and could be done. The 
effect of his labors, and of his influence on the schools of the State, will 
not soon pass away. Whilehe believed that the State should make 
provision for the education of all her children, from the primary school 
to the university, he thoroughly appreciated the work which was done 
by private institutions of learning, and was ready to join hands with 
all friends of true education. 

In his private life, Mr. Crate was emphatically one of those men 
whose “ faults lean to virtue’s side.” His strict sense of duty and rec- 
titude naturally gave an appearance of severity to his character, but 
his feelings and sympathies were tender and almost womanly. <As one 
of his last official acts was to sign a report relative to the admission of 
some of the older inmates of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home to one of the 
Normal Schools, so one of his last expressions of solicitude in regard 
‘to official matters was an inquiry, not long before he died, in regard to 
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the orphans in question, and he ever sympathized warmly with the suf- 
fering and sorrowing. Earnest in his convictions, expressing his views 
with much positiveness, and adhering to them with much tenacity, he 
was sometimes regarded as dogmatic, and aroused antagonism when a 
more politic man would not; but he was tolerant of the opinions of 
others, even when most warmly contesting them. 

Mr. Crate was a devoted Christian. Professing religion many years 
ago, at a later period he was troubled with those doubts which often 
harrass those of his cast of mind; but while absent for a time in the 
army, he seemed to gain new insight into Divine truth, and from thence- 
forth his faith was firm and unshaken, and his religious experience was 
that of the earnest and loving christian. He connected himself with 
the Congregational church, in which he was chosen a deacon; and in its 
social meetings and otherwise did much to promote the cause which 
was dear to his heart, and to cheer and stimulate others in the chris- 
tian life. 

For several years his health had been considerably impaired. An 
insiduous but fatal disease was at work, and though seemingly quies- 
cent at times, it never relaxed its hold. But it was on his return from 
service in Tennessee, in the Union army, as Adjutant of the 40th Reg- 
iment, in 1864, that it first became alarming. Even then, though pros- 
trated for a time and not expected to live, he soon returned to his offi- 
cial duties, as Assistant Superintendent—to soon, no doubt, for his own 
safety. But with much mental vigor and activity, Mr. Craia possessed 
an indomitable power of will, and his determination not to give up life 
and its work, his high courage and patience, long kept the destroyer 
at bay. Rising constantly superior to bodily weakness and pain, he 
continued in the vigorous and unremitting discharge of his duties, 
traveling extensively over the State during the first two years of his 
service as Superintendent in chief, and assidnous also in office work— 
as he had always been, while Assistant. 

During the last session of the Legislature Mr. Crate called a Con- 
vention of the County Superintendents, that their views and influence 
might be brought to bear in shaping some needed legislation upon 
school matters. This was early in February. He was suffering at the 
time somewhat with chills and fever (to which he was liable since an 
attack of ague many years before) and the strain upon his bodily and 
mental energies incident to the convention was quite severe. Soon 
recovering, however, from the temporary prostration, he’felt that he 
could resume his duties, when an attack of pneumonia once more laid 
him low. From that time, though at intervals rallying and appearing 
frequently in the office, where he still did considerable work, as well as 
at his house, he was really losing ground. His great coyirage and 
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power of will kept him up after most men would have yielded, and 
until within a few days of his death he still spoke of future work. His 
course in this respect was characteristic of that devotion to duty, that 
determination to discharge every obligation resting on him to the 
extent of his ability, which marked his whole career as a public officer, 
and which often prompted him to labor when he needed rest. 

Mr. Craic appeared in his office for the last time on*Wednesday, 
June 22d, about two weeks before his death; but after attending to a 
little business, was so feeble as to require the arm of his assistant in 
returning to his house. From this time he seemed to sink more rapidly, 
the prostrating effect of the intensly hot weather being greatly felt. 
The determined expression of his eye was gone; his interest in outward 
matters was much less, and without great suffering he descended gradu- 
ally into the dark valley, cheered and sustained by the consolations of 
the Gospel and the hopes of the Christain, and leaving to his widowed 
if not a large worldly 





consort and an unbroken circle of eight children 
estate—the better legacy of an honorable name; and for all, the example 


of a useful and unselfish life. 


Voice or AmertcAN Women.—The Cincinnati Gazette, in an edito- 
rial entitled “ Vocal,” says: “The average voice of the American 
woman is not soft and gentle and low. It is thin, shallow and dry. It 
sounds as if made entirely from the month, and is apt to have the 
twang which comes from throwing it against the nasal organs.so as to 
close them. It is like a muffled drum, or a guitar string without a 
sounding board. It lacks the musical quality. It makes no play upon 
the harmonic chords of the person she talks to. It does not take pos- 
session of the sensations, but leaves all to the intellectual effort. And 
woman should not leave all to her intellect.” And the Gazette is right. 
Next to her physique the American woman needs to cultivate her 
voice. She needs to drill herself upon the principles of elocution as 
she does upon those of music, until the intonations of her voice in 
conversation are as harmonious and thrilling as are those of Kellogg 
or Patti in song. The “low, soft voice,” which the poet praised in 
woman, did not mean the affected, simpering, inaudible, soulless tones, 
of nine-tenths of the women of the present. A voice without dignity, 
is like everything else that lacks this quality—insipid; and in order to 
possess this, it must possess volume, depth. Girls are almost invaria- 
bly taught to read upon those high, piping keys, where melody and 
harmony are impossible. This accounts for the squeaking voices of 
the majority of the women. Down deep in the chest, are the tones, 
that brought to the lips and modulated, are fuller of power in woman, 
than any of the quirks of voice which she now fancies so irresistable. 
—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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Only a Little Way—The Work Before Us. 


ONLY A LITTLE WAY. 
BY MRS. H. E. G. AREY. 
Only a little way farther, 
Into the darkness and cold; 
Only a little way farther ; 
Hugged by the mists, and the mold. 


Only a little while longer 
Dragging life’s festering chain, 

Jarred by its wearisome clangor; 
Crushed by its cankering pain. 


Two or three footsteps beyond me 
Droppeth the curtain of night; 
Soon as its shadows fall round me 

I shall come into the light. 


Thin,—like the mists on the river, 
Through it, dim visions I see,— 
Hear the soft rustle—the quiver 
Of wings that are waiting for me. 


Though, in your dwellings elysian, 
Share in your joys, I may crave, 

Ye have not passed from my vision, 
Hid by the veil of the grave. 


Forms by no other eye heeded, 
’ Palpable, clear, though unseen,— 
Converse, where speech is unneeded, 
Cheer me, at noon, and at e’en. 


Oh, the worn spirit grows stronger 
Pluming its wings to be free; 
Only a little while longer 
Darling, in coming to thee. 





THE WORK BEFORE US. 


ADDRESS*—BY W. D. PARKER, PRESIDENT. 





Ladics and Gentlemen of the Association:—The sentiments relative 
to schools, which pervade the people of the State, should be the anxious 
care of the Teachers’ Association, that such concerted action shall be 
taken as will strengthen the cause and promote its beneficent aims. 

For seventeen years the Association has claimed the attention of the 
friends of education, growing to its present proportions from half a 
score of earnest workers, under the stimulus derived from a recognized 
need for an organization calculated to disseminate those doctrines 
which are believed to improve the schools and to make a better citizen- 


ship for the generation. 


* Delivered before the State Teachers’ Association, at the session held at Watertown, July 12, 
13 and 14, 1870. 
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Agitation, by provoking thought, and leading to action favorable to 
the better education of youth, has been abundantly rewarded by better 
teaching, better appliances, better schools; and that this Association 
has done much of the primary work thus accomplished, is not doubted. 
Yet, the “mission of the teacher” and,. hence, that of the Association, 
is so often repeated, that it no longer excites special attention; but at 
no time in the life of the republic has education sustained so vital a 
relation to the perpetuity of nationality, as it bears to-day; and never 
has it had so varied interests to harmonize, so crude energy to direct. 
Therefore the thoughtful action of the Association should be evoked; 
since it is believed that the loftiest motives can be understood, the 
greatest energy directed, and the magnificent possibilities of a republic 
attained, only through the Arabic doctrine, that “The world is sup- 
ported by four things: the learning of the wise, the justice of the 
great, the prayers of the good, and the valor of the brave.” 

In view of the intensely practical demands of the age, where crude 
thought frequently directs important action, how necessary it is that 
teachers so comprehend the needs of the future that the schools shall 
enable the youth of the next generation to carry forward the work of 
the telegraph, the railroad, the field, the forge, the mine,—or, with the 
stimulus of the times, that they shall be able to invent and discover in 
the next generation as others have done in this. The schoolmaster 
must have sufficient penetration to discern the needs and means of the 
times, and must possess sufficient courage and pertinacity to prosecute 
his work to a definite end. 

The teachers assembled in Association, may do much to aid the indi- 
vidual in his work. That from the Association should go many 
recommendations looking to reform in the various departments of 
education in the State, is no less true than that from it, should go a 
stimulus to promote the measures already in force. As the teacher 
is daily in execution of a policy already legalized, he should be 
the first to discover the needs for further legislation, or for executive 
action. 

When action of the Association is taken with the deliberation which 
the importance of a given subject demands, then the powers invoked 
will heed the counsel. It seems, however, that the Association should 
do more than it has done, with a view to the careful consideration of 
means for ends, and should make more determined efforts to secure 
ends when once committed to their promotion. To adopt resolutions 
brings no guarantee for their dissemination beyond a small circle, and 
to record them merely is certain oblivion. Hence it is believed that 
the Association should bring forward few lectures and papers, and that 
the leading ideas thereof should be thoroughly discussed, and if found 
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to be well calculated to promote education, let the Association employ 
all legitimate means for disseminating them. 

The Association will thus make its members feel an individual re- 
sponsibility for the agitation necessary for local and State action; more 
care will be exercised in preparation for the exercises, and when once 
awakened, thought will prompt action till such reforms as are desired 
will be secured. 

With a view to more careful consideration of subjects, the Associa- 
tion held executive sessions at holidays on two years. It is believed 
that those meetings should be continued, and the chief work thereof 
should be announced by the executive committee before such meetings 


.are held, and when accomplished, should be reported to the next gen- 


eral session. 

There is a special work in connection with graded schools which 
should be entrusted to a select committee in order: 

1st. To make the graded school work more thoroughly understood, 
by collecting and publishing statistics; and, 

2d. To make the graded school course reach the University course. 

The next great need of the Association is a journal that shall have 
vitality enough to be self sustaining; shall be honest enough to reflect 
the sentiments of the mass of teachers npon given topics; and that 
shall be good enough to make the friends of education throughout the 
State feel that it is a necessity. That the Association must authorize 
the educational journal of the State, and that such authorization is 
legitimate, appear in the fact that private enterprise has so long failed 
to supply the need. In addition to the necessity for a journal, felt by 
those who want educational facts and news, State pride demands it, 
since none of the thirty-seven States, except Wisconsin, is now with- 
out such means of communication. 

In viewing the educational forces of the State as a unit, it is 
impossible longer to ignore the fact that the commonwealth only 
supplements the work of the common school, when by accident locali- 
ties make their courses of study sufficiently extensive to reach the 
university and normal school courses. 

That the university has preparatory departments, and that the nor- 
mal school expends the greater part of its energy in teaching sciences 
instead of training teachers, is sufficient evidence that the teachers 
throughout the State may do a work looking to a more thorough 
scholarship for aiding the normal school, and a more extensive course 
for. aiding the university. If there is a power in the State that can 
secure the connecting link between the common schools and any higher 
institution, that power has not exhibited itself to close the blank space 
between them; and it devolves upon educational men in general to 
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secure this end. Hence it seems specially desirable that the functions 
of the association be so enlarged as to collect necessary facts and to 
take preliminary action to insure normal and university advantages for 
all public school children who desire them. 

The institute, of four or six days’ continuance, no longer supplies 
the necessary instruction for teachers; and while it has done admirable 
service, as it may still do in organizing educational forces, yet how 
much more efficient would the institute be if the controlling powers 
would designate institutes of three to six weeks’ continuance, at points 
central for one, two or more counties, extending thence through the 
State, so that the agent of the regents can lay out his work and prose- 
cute it systematically, till the entire circuit is completed; thus 
reducing his traveling expenses and saving much time. The county 
superintendents, by written suggestions from the agent, might organize 
the institute during the first week or part thereof while the agent is 
elsewhere, and might so arouse interest that the agent has simply to 
prosecute the work. The local force which the superintendents might 
draw to their aid would give occasional evening lectures and otherwise 
second their efforts to create educational fervor. This method gives 
the agent respite from direct labor a part of the time, yet secures all 
the advantages of his direction. It makes the superintendents feel the 
responsibility which the law imposes. It gives time for a definite 
work and hence, for an indelible impression. 

Let the law also be so changed as to require teachers to attend 
the institute, and we shall have an educational force which will supply 
the needs more nearly than is possible otherwise with the means a 
hand. 

The county superintendency should be endorsed; and a recommen- 
dation to county conventions to select such men for superintendents as 
can bring ample guarantees of ability and a disposition to perform the 
duties of the office, should meet the approval of the association. It is 
believed that votes for any person for county superintendent who does 
not already hold the highest grade certificate he will be entitled to 
grant if elected,—or in lieu of the certificate, does not hold the diplo- 
ma of some respectable college, should by law be declared void. 

In view of all these needs, I recommend that a committee be raised, 
to report at the present session, upon a revision of the Constitution of 
the Association, with a view: 

Ist. To make the -assoeiation do a work preliminary to the general 
session; 

2d. To insure a more careful digestion of recommendations; and 

3d. To collect and report school statistics. 

That the teachers shall receive pleasure and profit from the present 
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meeting, and shall return to their work with renewed zeal, will requite 
the time and trouble of those who, by skill or industry, have made the 
present meeting possible. 








WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Eighteenth Annual Meeting. 
Watertown, July 12, 1870. 

The Association was called to order by the President, W. D. Panic 
of Janesville, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

President R. Epwanrps, of the Illinois Normal School, delivered an 
address—subject: “The Education needed by the American people.” 
A vote of thanks was tendered the speaker, after which the Association 
adjourned. 

9 o’crock, A. M., July 13. 

Cuartes H. Aten in the chair. 

The first in order was the President’s address, which was referred to 
a committee of three, consisting of Messrs. Samuret Suaw, J. H. Trr- 
ry and I. N. Stewart, for distribution of topics. 

The Association took a recess of fifteen minutes. 

Prof. 8. S. Rockwoop, of Milton College, presented a paper on 
*“‘ Literary Culture not in Text Books.” 

Reports of Educational interests in the several localities were made 
by gentlemen, called out by the President, after which, the Committee 
to whom the President’s address was referred, recommended that com- 
mittees be appointed to report upon the several topics, as follows: 

Graded Schools and their connection with the University and Normal Schools—C. H. 
Allen, 0. T. Bright, F. C. Pomeroy. 


Journal of Education—O, Arey, 8. H. Carpenter, F. C, Pomeroy. 
Teachers’ Institutes—J. Q. Emery, J. K. Purdy, G. W. Heath. 

County Superintendency—D. E. Holmes, H. 0: Durkee, T. D. Kanouse. 
Revision of the Constitution—B. M. Reynolds, C. M. Treat, D. G, Purman. 
Obituary Notices—B. M. Reynolds, A. Earthman, A, Hutton. 


The report was adopted. 

2 o’ctock, P. M. 

Reports from teachers from the different localities. 

H. A. Brown of Waupun, presented a paper on “ Mental Culture 
and Refinement.” 

B. M. Rrynotps read a paper on “Law, Rule and Usage,” which 
was referred to a committee consisting of W. H. De La Maryr, D. G. 
Purman, and F, C. Pomeroy. 

A short discussion followed, upon the subject “ How shall the Teach- 
ing force be strengthened and renewed?” 

Mr. AtpEN of Whitewater amused the Association by the recitation 
of “A Courtship.” 

Adjourned. 
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74 o’ctock, P. M. 

Dr. E. O. Haven of Evanston, Il., addressed the Association upon 
the “ Relation of our Public Schools to Civilization.” 

A vote of thenks was tendered the Dr. for his address, and the asso- 
ciation adjourned. 

9 o’ctock, A. M., July 14. 

On motion, it was decided to elect a President by ballot, upon roll- 

eall, at 114 o’clock. 

The President appointed a committee on nomination of officers for 
the ensuing year. 

Prof. Bernuarp of Watertown read a paper on “ Geography one of 
the Common Branches.” 

Prof. O. R. Smirn opened a discussion on the “ Educational Policy 
of the State,” which was followed by a paper, read by Prof. J. T. 
LoveweLt, of Whitewater Normal School, upon “Teaching Mathe- 
matics.” 

An Institute exercise in singing was conducted by O. Brackmay, of 
Chicago. 

The Association then proceeded to ballot for President, with the fol- 
lowing result: 
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Me Robert Graham 2eceiwed so asis:e scp 'enieiw caisewweeiseioa die scescanvee LEG 
Mr. Samuel Shaw received........ Sr ee Kietee cocnarmmesuan: TBE 
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Mr. Roserr Grauam was declared duly lela President of the 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association for the ensuing year. 
Adjourned. 
2 o’cLock, P. M. 
Afternoon session opened with an address by Arruur Everert, of 
Oshkosh, on the “ Influence of Public Schools upon Morals.” 
The Committee on Nominations of Officers, reported as follows: 


For Vice Presidents—D. E. Holmes, of Berlin, F. C, Pomeroy, of Milwaukee and B. M, 
Reynolds, of Madison. 
‘or Secretary—A. Earthman, of Reedsburg. 
For Treasurer—Geo. W. Heath, of Racine. 
Executive Committee—W. D. Parker, of Janesville, Samuel Shaw, of Omro, G. S. Aibee, 
of Racine, W. H. De La Matyr, of Mazomanie, D. G. Purman, of Platteville. 


On motion, the Secretary was directed to cast the ballot in accord- 
ance with the above report. 

The Committee on Law, Rule and Usage made their report, assign- 
ing the different topics embraced in the paper of B. M. Reynotps, to 
gentlemen from different parts of the State, recommending that they 
report in writing to the State Superintendent, as soon as practicable. 

Report adopted. 
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The Committee on Graded Schools urged that they should be of such a nature as to pre- 
pare scholars for the Normal classes, thus doing away with preparatory work in the Normal 
Schools, and that students might also be prepared to enter College from the High School. 
They recommended that a committee, consisting of Messrs. Alex. Kerr, of Beloit, Samuel 
Shaw, of Omro, and T. C. Chamberlain, of Whitewater, be appointed, in connection with 
State Superintendent, to revise the course of study pursued in the Public Schools, for publi- 
cation in the next annual report of the State Department, CHAS. H, ALLEN, 
O, T. BRIGHT, 

F. C. POMEROY, 
Adopted. 
The matter of a State Journal of Education, was referred to the State 

Superintendent and his Assistant. 


Committee on County Institutes approved and recommended that the session of four days 
should be extended to several weeks, and that more careful training be introduced. They 
also introduced the following: 

Resolved, That the recent decision of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools, to con- 
tinue pecuniary aid to Teachers’ Institutes, meets our hearty approval. 

J. Q. EMERY, 
J. K. PURDY, 
G. W. HEATH. 

Adopted. 

The Committee on The University of Wisconsin, in their report 
fully endorsed the course pursued by President CuapbourNE, and 
recommended this excellent University to the people of Wisconsin. 

Adopted. 

Committee on Obituaries reported as follows: 

Died, at Portage City, January 8, 1870, of consumption, Joun Mreran, Jr., former Super- 
intendent of Portage County, at the age of 27 years. 

Died, at Omro, February 11, 1870, Jno. E. Muneer, former Superintendent of Winne- 
bago County, at the age of 40 years. 

Died, at St. Louis, Missouri, July 2d, 1870, of pneumonia, Prof. A. G. Assorr, principal 
of La Fayette School, St. Louis, and formerly principal of the 5th Ward School, Milwaukee, 
at the age of 27 years. 

Died, at Madison, Wis., July 5d, 1870, of ‘consumption, Hon, A. J. Crate, late Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the State of Wisconsin, at the age of 46 years and 7 
months. 

Resolved, That in the death of our co-laborers, we recognize the hand of an all-wise 
Providence who doeth all things well; that we bow in humble submission to His divine will, 
determined to imitate the virtues of our departed brothers. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our tender sympathy with the afflicted friends and 
crave for them the sustaining power of Divine Grace, in the hour of their bereavement. 

: S. D. GAYLORD, 
A, EARTHMAN, 
A. HUTTON. 


Miss EvizanetuH Prasopy, from Massachusetts, addressed the Con- 
vention on “ Kinder Garten.” 

Gen. Samvurt Fattows, State Superintendent, spoke a few moments, 
eloquently referring to the death of Hon. A. J. Craig. 

Adjourned. 

74 o’cLockr, P. M. 

The Association passed the usual “ resolutions of thanks” to the peo- 
ple of City of Watertown, to the High School Choir and the Water- 
town Concordia Society (which had furnished music) ,and to the several 
Railroad Companies, Xc. 
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The Rev. W. E. Merriman, President of Ripon College, then 
addressed the Association; after which, amid the thunder and light- 
ning of a fierce storm, the Association adjourned, and the editor of the 
Democrat ran away with the resolutions, since which time they have 
not been seen. W. D. PARKER, President. 

W. H. De LaMaryr, Secretary. 

CLASSIFICATION OF A SCHOOL. 
BY CHAS. F. VIEBAHN. 

By request I have made and distributed the following general plan 
for the classification of a common school of one department with a cor- 
responding course of instruction: 


Primary Crass.—Conversations about common things; drawing 
simple forms; reading and writing easy words and sentences; reciting 
verses and maxims; object lessons; numbers from one to fifty. All sup- 
plied with slates. 

Laneuace—VFirst Class.—First reader; spelling and using words 
in sentences; copying reading lessons; reciting short pieces. 

Second C'lass.—Second reader; copying reading lessons; dictation 
exercises; sentence making; penmanship; declamation. 

Third Class.—Third reader; dictation; writing substance of lesson 
from memory; easy composition; rules of orthography and their ap- 
plication; synthesis. 

Fourth Class.—Fourth reader; various compositions; writing ab- 
stract_of lessons; etymology; parsing and analysis. 

No lesson left until the class understands the pronunciation, form, 
meaning and use of the words found in it. 

Arirumetic—First Class.—Fundamental principles of numbers to 
1,000 and easy fractions; reductions; simple analysis. 

Second Class—Fundamental principles reviewed and extended in 
both integers and fractions; compound numbers; properties of num- 
bers; fractional analysis. 

Third Class.—F actions; decimals; percentage; proportion; part- 
nership; mensuration; book-keeping and commercial calculations; 
algebraic problems and formulas. 

. Mental and written arithmetic do not constitute separate branches. 





Grocraruy—VFirst Class—Home geography; common things and 
properties; the most common institutions of mankind; trades and pro- 
fessions; human bedy; national productions; animals, plants and min- 
erals; biography, instruction oral. 

Second Class.—Descriptive geography; map drawing; natural 
science; history. 
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GrammMar.—The third and fourth language classes receive special in- 
struction in technical grammar once a week. 

Hisrory.—Special instruction in United States History once a week; 
the more advanced pupils constitute the class. 

MiscELLANEOUS.—Daily exercises in pennmanship, and frequent ex- 
ercises in drawing, singing, declamation, conversations about morals 
and manners; physical exercises. 

One day each weck is occupied in examining the different classes and 
the pupils in each. By these examinations the standing of the pupils 
is ascertained; this with their deportment, attendance, and punctuality 
is reported weekly to the parents. 








REGULATIONS FOR A SCHOOL. 


BY THE SAME. 

[Section 52 of the laws relating to common schools empowers the board of each district to 
make all needful rules and regulations for the organization and management of the school 
in the district. ] 

1. No child shall be admitted as a pupil who has not attained the 
age of four years. 

2. The school shall have a permanent classification, which shall not 
be changed except by order of the Board. 

3. At the close of each term there shall be held an examination of 
all the classes in the presence and under. the direction of the Board. 
All regular transfers of pupils from one class to another shall be made 
according to their standing at these examinations. 

4. Besides the register, the teacher shall keep a class book, in 
which shall be recorded the classification of the school, the progress of 
each class and pupil, as ascertained by the weekly examinations, or 
otherwise, and all the transfers made from one class to another. 

5. It shall be the duty of the teacher to occupy one day, or a part 
of a day, each week in examining the different classes in the subjects 
studied during the week, and the standing of each pupil according to 
this examination shall be recorded in the class book. The examination 
shall be both written and oral, and the examination papers of the dif- 
ferent pupils shall be preserved for inspection. 

6. It shall be the duty of the teacher to report weekly the attend- 
ance, punctuality, deportment and progress of each pupil to his parent 
or guardian. 

~% The teacher shall, during the first week of each term, establish a 
daily programme of exercises, which shall not be changed during the 
term. A copy of this shall be filed with the District Clerk. 

8. The teacher may establish, with the approval of the Board, such 
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rules of order as he may deem necessary for the government of school. 
A copy of these rules shall be filed with the Clerk. 

9. The teacher shall have power to suspend any pupil who shall 
wilfully disregard these regulations or the rules of order. Such sus- 
pension, with the reason therefor, shall be immediately reported to the 
Board. 

10. The following text books are hereby adopted, and no others 
Arithmetic; 











Grammar; 





shall be used: Readers; 


Geography ; —— History. 


PRACTICAL TEACHING. 
BY THEO, D, KANOUSE, 

Teachers are not sufficiently practical in their teaching. It is an 
easy matter to teach a child to say that “the town of Cottage Grove 
is south of the town of Sun Prairie;” that “the county of Jefferson is 
east of Dane county;” that “the State of Illinois is south of the State 
of Wisconsin;” and it is easy enough also to draw from the child, as 
proof of either of the above declarations, that the places named are 
toward the “right hand” or “ bottom” of the map, as the case may be; 
but quite another thing to get before the mind of the child the fact 
that the places spoken of do as actually evist as his father’s barn-yard 
or pig-pen, and can be as actually approached and surveyed. 

Teach a child the table for linear measure, then take up a stick o2 
your pencil and ask him how many inches long it is, and hear him ask 
you back, “Is that inches?” 

It is not a hard matter to find pupils in our schools, from the log- 
house district school to the Milwaukee-brick university, who are able 
to “spell the whole school down;” who will write you a letter wanting 
“to no why you didn’t give me a sertificate, when you done it to others, 
and I no I no more than they nowed?.’ 

Some students will surprise you with rapid analysis and perfect dia- 
grams, and tell you that whoever “ is a compound verb.” 

Many students will tell you all about the geography of China, Africa, 
Japan, ete., and also that “the Wisconsin river se pent s the States of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa and Minnesota.” 

Some students will solve the closest arithmetical problems with won- 
derful skill, and tell you, in answer to the qnestion “ What is the differ- 
ence between a pound of lead and a pound of gold?” “ not any— 


“A pound’s a pound 
The world around.” 


When the child tells the teacher that “Cottage Grove is south of 
Sun Prairie,” let the teacher ask the child to point toward Cottage 
Grove, actually, and to tell him by what road he would go there; what 
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ereeks, rivers, railroads, etc., would have to be crossed in going. In 
going to Illinois, which way from the school house would you start? 
would you go by railroad or by boat? If by the former at what depot 
would you take the cars? If by the latter, from what port would you 
sail? 

The teacher should provide himself with a rule, and apply the child’s 
parrot knowledge of “ tables” by actual measurement, to the objects 
about the school room. 

Devote an hour per week to letter-writing—the pupils writing let- 
ters to the teacher. In this exercise, teach orthography, punctuation, 
(this latter is wonderfully neglected,) style of composition, how to fold 
the paper, and how to superscribe the envelope properly. (Mr. Editor, 
are you not often surprised at lack of punctuation, manner of address, 
and general style, in and of letters written to you by teachers?) 

From the above suggestions my theory of practical teaching may be 
deduced, and I will not weary your patience with more words. 








WHO CAN TEACH? 
BY OLIVER AREY. 

In general terms, any one who can reasonably forecast the social 
forces, exercise a controlling influence over them for good, and can de- 
termine their results with a measurable degree of accuracy. Others 
attempt this work and imagine that they really teach, and are accred- 
ited, frequenily, with more or less of passing success, but what they 
do has no higher claims than a conformity to what is. In society, they 
hold opinions second to those who may have the power to affect their 
position and content themselves with an impotent drifting on the cur- 
rent of public thought. In the immediate discharge of their duties as 
instructors no authority is questioned whether it be responsible or oth- 
erwise, and they are only careful to notice that the conclusions arrived 
at by those under them charge accord with whatever may be the as- 
sumed standard for the time. All healthy questionings, looking 
towards original work, are either ignored or so discouraged that no 
growth of character can be had from that quarter. It never occurs to 
such instructors that their office implies other work than that of listen- 
ing to repetitions of the limited range of thought presented in the 
books in use. It seems to be forgotten that the best books are only 
provocative of mental growth, and that the best products of teaching 
can come only from a mind made ready by previous careful preparation 
to enlarge upon and aptly eliminate the subject matter in hand—that 
they are the inspi 





rers and examplars of those placed in their care in 
their growth in intelligence and virtue. Teaching means a going be- 
fore, and says, “come into the land where thought showers its life-giv- 


. 
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ing power and enjoy with me its inspirations.” It does not mean to 
say to the learner, “ go on before, or alone, and see what you may dis- 
cover and how you may possibly like it.” Teachers are first to perfect 
themselves in their manhood and womanhood so that from the com- 
pleteness of their lives, their full enjoyment of life’s possibilities there 
shall radiate an excellence inviting all and drawing all, to the end that 
the object of existence may be attained, remembering “ that the object 
for which life is given is more sacred than life itself.” 

It is too often the case that this work of arousing and putting into 
harmonious action the intellect of the learner is looked upon asa 
stepping stone by which something called better or higher can be 
reached. With this idea, the law, medical, divinity or other student, 
offers himself for the woxk of teaching. The main idea he brings to 
his work is an earnest desire to secure speedily the means to fill an 
empty pocket, that purposes may be served wholly foreign to the busi- 
ness which he offers to do. Such a person may, by. tact, secure a sen- 
sational success and draw the unthinking multitude with loud applause 
after him, and he may be allowed to be somewhat conscientious in the 
matter, but his labors in no important sense can be called teaching, nor 
can the idea be permitted to prevail that the work of instruction can 
be performed by those who have given no definite and positive thought 
to the matter, any more than it may be permitted to prevail that any one 
may prescribe in the sick room, practice at the bar or preach in the pulpit. 

There is another class who try to teach—those who have turned 
back upon the teacher’s work from other pursuits—those who have 
struggled with their fellows for a time and finding the task of making 
successful headway impossible, fall to the rear and cast wistful eyes to 
the school-room as a place where they may hope to obtain the means to 
support a moderate existence. 

Among those we find the physician, who, from the fact that his 
prescriptions have been too deadly, or for some other unfortunate 
reason, abandons his unprofitable work and tries his hand at teaching, 
trusting his malpractice upon the intellect will so stultify the mental 
energy of the student that his quackery in this capacity will not be 
readily discovered. 

So, too, the lawyer, who found more than a match for his abilities in 
nibbling at politics and the law, falls into the ranks of the teacher, 
believing that he shall find more of success in throwing dust into the 
mental eyes of boys and girls than he found in throwing it into the 
eyes of the jury. 

The clergyman, mistaking a weakness in his throat for a weakness 
just above it, enters the school-room to bore the children because their 
fathers would not stand it. 
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The farmer whose lands have been exhausted from negligent cultiva- 
tion—whose stock has become worthless for want of adequate care— 
whose fences serve only to invite the attention of unkind cattle, in 
short, the whole appearance of whose farm bears the marks of a 
slovenly master, imagines he can instruct the young in thrifty modes of 
thought when utter thriftlessness reigns over all his former work. 

The unfortunate, also, meet on this common ground with no other 
claims than the fact that they are unfortunate, and unfortunate are the 
schools who admit such candidates to the office of teacher. 

Favorites of those in place or power who are too shiftless or too proud 
to earn an honest living in such positions as would be a measure for their 
capacity, knock at the school-room door for the privilege, not of 
instructing the young, but of respectably putting their hand either 
into some public or private treasury and drawing therefrom the means 
of a paltry existence for which privilege they can give no return, 

But I must not particularize further. The schools of the country are 
the common receptacles of thousands who have no other claims to the 
office of instructor than the bure-faced fact that they need money with 
which to prolong a wretched existence. The objects such have in 
view lie completely in a field foreign to the responsible work they 
would undertake, so that in the securing of these ends the light of the 
budding intellect which should be developed into a benevolent and 
harmonious power, is trodden in the dust—its inspirations quenched 
or let run to waste; or may-be set on fire of evil, and left to plunge 
headleng inte ruin. 

It is the common opinion that such persons can and do teach—earn 
an honest living, and do their part in the onward march of civilization. 
Fatal mistake! How fatal such mistakes are, we shall never know un- 
til we know the possibilities of those on whom these blunders have 
been practiced. Shall the eyes of these blind be opened, or the eyes 
of those who employ them, that a common ditch shall not await both 
teacher and taught? 

It is not suggested that those who have a fitness to teach should not 
engage in this noble work, from whatever profession they may come, 
or however they may have mistaken their vocation at first. The field 
of instruction is large, and open to all who may wish to occupy it 
worthily. It is only insisted upon that the teacher’s work rests upon 
merits sufficient to claim the most careful preparation for the proper 
performance of its responsibilities—that these preparations should be 
made with reference to a life-work in this pursuit—that here is abund- 
ant occasion for the most ample exercise of the energies of the ablest 
and best, and that it is not a Sargasso sea, into which may drift the in- 
competency of the other professions and activities of life. 

Vor. IL—?2. ' 
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OUR COMMON SCHOOLS IN DANGER. 


But, gentlemen, I have shown you the silver lining of the cloud. 
How easily I could point you to communities with school buildings so 
poor, that many of the patrons would consider them unfit to shelter 
their cattle from the inclemencies of the weather! With seats and 
desks in open defiance to the known laws of health, tending to make 
scholars like the noted stick—so crooked that it could not lie still! 
How many district schools where the children are surrounded by walls 
blackened with smoke and dirt, whose cheerless monotony is unre- 
lieved by a single object of utility, interest, or beauty! Indeed, a 
gloomier view of our educational condition than this might be taken. 

Many of our foreign population, in their devotion to the language 
and customs of the fatherland, look upon our schools with indifference 
or distrust. Some bitter sectarians fear that their offspring are receiv- 
ing too much religious instruction in the public schools opposed to the 
parental teachings by the hearth-stone; while others with equal tenaci- 
ty insist that the devotional susceptibilities have not sufficient culture 
to restrain the scholars from gross immorality. 

Not only this, but many of our wealthiest citizens of extensive influ- 
ence, who send their own sons and daughters, if they have any, to pri- 
vate institutions of learning, feel the burden of taxation to educate 
other people’s children. Now, here are elements of discord and seri- 
ous opposition, if they ever unite against our system of education.. 
They are patiently biding their time, hoping for something to turn up 
that will permit them to strike a sudden and decisive blow. More- 
over, hundreds of the professed friends of our public schools are tak- 
ing the shortest course to to their destruction, by insisting that they 
must be supported on the cheapest basis; arguing that the woman who 
takes a mother’s place for six hours in the day, with all its endearing ties 
and responsible relations, should receive no more pay than some giddy 
girl with scarcely sufficient intelligence to wash dishes or scrub floors. 

Now, consider the passive lukewarmness of the people regarding the 
education of the masses. How many even, of our most prominent 
citizens, in their feverish scramble’ after money, have not permitted 
their feet to cross the threshhold of a school-room for many years. 
Perhaps, the mind strays away back to their boyhood for their most 
recent experience in educational affairs. With such indifference, can 
we expect that our schools will be free from imposition and quackery? 
Is not the experiment of universal enlightenment being tried under 
serious disadvantages? Do you consider me an alarmist in expressing 
fears for the safety of our common school system?—From Report of 
Sam’l Shaw, Co. Supt. of Winnebago Co. 
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Motes of the States. 


Marne has now a county supervision, two Normal Schools, a “ Jour- 
nal of Education,” and a vigorous administration of her school system. 
She is trying for the ebolition of single districts, and seems resolved 
to go ahead generally. 

Or New Hampsuire and Vermont, we have gleaned no recent in- 
telligence, but there is an awakening in these states, and a desire to 
follow Massachusetts in adopting the town system, which no doubt will 
in.a few years become universal. New Hampshire has as yet, we be- 
lieve, no Normal Schools. 

Massacuusetts, having got rid of the last vestiges of the single- 
district system, is going on. Elementary and free-hand drawing is re- 
quired by law to be taught in every public school, and every town of 
10,000 inhabitants and upwards must maintain a free school for the in- 
struction of adults in mechanical drawing. Boston has taken up-the 
matter in earnest, employing an accomplished principal teacher of 
drawing, at a salary ‘of $2,800. 

Ruove Istanp is pushing the matter of evening schools. With her 
large and increasing foreign population in the manufacturing towns, 
embracing many adults who cannot read and write, this is a very nec- 
essary step; but it is one needing attention everywhere. 

Connecticut has abolished rate-bills, is adopting the town system, 
in many towns, which is made permissory, as in this State, and is evi- 
dently entering upon anew career of prosperity in school matters. 
The last report of Mr. Norrurop, Secretary of the State Board of 
Education, is very able and interesting. One thousand teachers at- 
tended the last meeting of the Association, and the School Journal is 
to be revived. 

New York has now eight Normal Schools in operation, and sup- 
ported by the State. Tuition is free, and pupils, in the State, have 
their traveling expenses paid, in going to the schools. The State also 
aids the Institutes and such Academies as give normal instruction. 

New Jersey is moving for the town system, in place of single dis- 
tricts. The State Superintendent not: only recommends this, but that 
outside of the cities a general State tax should be raised, for school 
purposes. 


PENNSYLVANIA, under her compact and vigorous system, is moving 
steadily without noise. She has never been troubled with the single 
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district system; has taken no backward step; has about half of her 
magnificent system of twelve Normal Schools already in operation, and 
altogether, her example is one to be commended and followed. 

Wesr Virainta. This young and vigorous State has shown ereat 
good sense in adopting the “ town system.” The first State Superin- 
tendent, Hon. A. G. Ze1GLur, was removed by death, Feb. 17 last. 
His successor, Hon. Mr. WirriAms, has been following up his energetic 
work, having conducted many Institutes since July last, in addition to 
other duties. Some aid was received by him from the Peabody Fund. 
In Wheeling the Science of Government and the Constitution of the 
United States are made indispensable studies. 

Or DELAWARE, we learn nothing recent, but hope she is alive to her 
needs. 

Mary anp, though inaugurating a system of public schools, has not 
pushed it with vigor. She has suffered from divided counsels. But 
she can hardly fail to imbibe something of the spirit of her neighbor, 
Pennsylvania, and of the times. ‘ 

VirGINIA, in reconstructing her civil government, is establishing 
free schools. County superintendents have been appointed, who are 
inaugurating the new system. A tax of half a million for school pur- 
poses is proposed. Normal schools are to be opened. 

Norrn Carortna is also moving. A school-law has been passed and 
circulated, county examiners appointed, teachers’ certificates provided 
for, and a census of school children taken. 

Soutn Caroma has been doing a similar work, having provided for 
a school commissioner in each county. Information of the number and 
condition of all the schools in the State has been sought. 

Groraia.—No report from this State has reached us, but she can 
hardly escape the general awakening of interest, in the Southern 
States, in public education. It is very encouraging that this interest 
prevails quite as much among the colored people as the white. 

Froripa has adopted a system which embraces State and county 
superintendents and State and county boards. Each county is a school 
district. The State superintendent, besides. his ordinary duties, is to 
organize a “ historical bureau,” and a “ cabinet of natural history.” 

ALABAMA and TENNESSEE have suffered an abatement of the interest 
in public education which had begun to prevail. Tennessee, particu- 
larly, has taken the backward track in her legislation, but it is to be 
hoped that better things will soon prevail, in both States. 


In Mississrppr, Louisiana and Arkansas are some cheering signs, and 
still more in Missouri. The chief obstacle, perhaps, is the prejudice 
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against free schools, as a northern or “ Yankee” invention; but light 
is breaking. Arkansas supports a ‘School Journal,” and Missouri the 
‘Journal of Education” and the “ Western Educational Review,” 
both published at St. Louis. 

On10.—Coming back to the newer section of the north, Ohio leads 
the van—in numbers if nothing else. As an indication of the magni- 
tude of her educational interests, five different portions of the state 
have organized associations, subordinate to the state association, em- 
bracing a circle of counties. The editor of the “ Ohio Educational 
Monthly,” Hon. E. E. Wurrr, formerly state superintendent, now is- 
sues an edition, wider and more general in its scope, under the title of 
the “‘ National Teacher.” We are glad to see such proofs of expansion 
and enterprise. 

MicuiGan, also, is moving, and anxious as all the states seem to be, 
for the town system. She sustains the “ Michigan Teacher,” but we 
do not know where it is published. In Michigan the policy of closing 
the schools, during the hot and harvest season, has been strongly urged, 
and should prevail in this and all similar states. 

InpIANA is progressing. Her “School Journal,” now edited by 
Hon. G. W. Hoss, late state superintendent, and W. A. Be t, is filled 
with valuable matter. Improvements have been made in the school 
laws, looking to better supervision and better teaching. The state su- 
perintendent, Hon. B. C. Hosns, has an official department in the 
Journal. 

Inxir1no1s illustrates the good policy of eeping an able and energetic 
man at the head of educational affairs, and profiting by his experience. 
Superintendent BATEMAN, with the exception of one term, has been at 
his post since January 1, 1859. “ During that time,” says the “ Na- 
tional Teacher,” “the school system of the state has been revised and 
matured, and the fact that many of its features have been adopted by 
other states, is sufficient evidence of its excellence.” 

MINNESOTA, our vigorous neighbor on the west, has given her late 
Superintendent, Hon. M. H. DunNEL1, to political life, and found a 
successor in Hon. H. B. Witson, brother, we believe, of the gentleman 
so well known to us in the Cincinnati publishing house of Wizson, 
HinkrE & Co. The “ Minnesota Teacher,” published at St. Paul and 
Mankato, sends us a friendly greeting. A second Normal School has 
been established at Mankato. 

Towa, fortunate in having the town system at an early day, is doing 
well, we believe, but we have no recent intelligence from her borders. 
We shall make inquiries after her “ School Journal.” 


[The foregoing was intended to be placed in the “ Editorial Miscellany,” but the printer 
having set it in different type, it was placed here, ] 
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Official Department. 


The following inquiries, and opinions given in answer, are taken 
from the correspondence of this Department during the past few 
months, and haye been prepared for publication by my Assistant, the 

tey. Joun B. Prapr. From the frequency with which these and 
similar inquiries have been made, it is presumed the answers given 
may be of general utility. This feature of this department of the 
Journal will be continued. SAMUEL FALLOWS, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
ALTERATION AND FORMATION OF SCHOOL-DISTRICTS. 

Q. Can a school-district be legally altered by the Town Super- 
visors, without giving notice to such district? 

A. Certainly not. The notice required in section 10 is peremptory, 
and no action can be taken legally if such notice is not given. The object 
of the notice is to give the district an opportunity of being heard on 
the question of alteration, through its board, or any voters in the dis- 
trict who choose to be present. 

(). If the Supervisors alter a district, and the district-board do not 
consent to the alteration, so that it cannot take effect, till after the 1st 
of December, does the provision which forbids that a district be 
altered between December 4 and April 1, annul the order, and must it 
be renewed, the Ist of April, in order to take effect?. 

A. No. The witholding of consent postpones the taking effect 
three months; if it is then after December 1, the daw (Sec. 11) further 
postpones it (so as not to interfere with the winter school) till April. 
It then takes effect, without further action, or renewal of order. 

(. When the Supervisors are about to form a new district, must 
they give notice thereof ? 

A. No notice of their intention is required, except as the formation 
of a district involves the “ alteration” of other districts. In this case, 
they give the notice required in Section 10. If the district is to be 
formed of new territory, no notice of intention is required. (Sections 
1, 2, 3 and 4.) 

Q. In the formation of a joint-district, must a majority of all the 
boards, or a majority of all the persons composing the joint meeting of 
the boards, consent to the action? 

A. The act must have the vote of a majority of the board of each 
town. Each board represents its town, and the law did not intend that 
two towns should compel a third town to accept a joint-district, con- 
contrary to the vote of its own board. 
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Q. “In forming a new school-district, have the supervisors power 
to select the site for the school house?” 

A. The supervisors have no power to do this. It must be done by 
vote of the district, (see section 19, sub-section fourth,) at the first or 
some subsequent meeting. The supervisors may recommend a suitable 
site, but the district are under no obligations to ask or follow their 
recommendation. The supervisors are to “establish” the site, in cer- 
tain cases, (section 78) which is quite a different matter. 

Q. If the supervisors fail to provide for the first mecting of a new 
district, in twenty days, as required in section 2, are all the previous 
proceedings rendered null and void by such failure or neglect? 

A. No; the requirement to provide for the first meeting is direc- 
tory. The previous proceedings are complete without it. If the 
meeting is not called within twenty days, as provided in sections 2 
and 3, it may still be called, under section 4 (p. 19). 

Q. How can a district be disorganized or annulled? 

A. There is no formal process for disorganizing or annulling a dis- 
trict, pointed out in the school law. <A district becomes, in one sense, 
disorganized, by ceasing to elect officers and to exercise the functions 
of a district, but does not become annulled. The voters may assemble, 
in annual or special meeting, and restore the district to life. A district 
becomes territorially annulled or extinguished, as a district, only when 
its territory is attached to other districts, by the town supervisors. 
(Section 16, and comment.) 

STATUS OF ILLEGAL SCHOOLS. 


Q. Is a district school, not kept by a qualified teacher, to be reported 
as a private school? 

A. It is not; it is a public school, though not a legal school. The 
possibility of such schools is contemplated. (See form No. 25, p. 198, 
of Code, items 10 and 11.) Such schools draw no school money, nor is 
it lawful to pay a person who is not a “ qualified teacher,” i. e., one hold- 
ing a legal certificate, given in the county, for teaching such a school. 


CAN THE DISTRICT SELECT THE TEACHER? 


Q. If the district vote to have’a particular teacher, or one holding 
a certificate of a certain grade, does the vote bind the board? 

A. No; sub-section twelfth (p. 51) names the particulars in which 
the vote of the district binds the board. Any vote beyond this has no 
force except that of a recommendation. 

NEGLIGENCE OF DISTRICT OFFICERS. 

Q. How can a district officer, who neglects his duty, be removed? 

A. By the County Judge, under section 124. This amendment was 
made in 1868. 
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LEAVING AN UNADJOURNED MEETING. 

Q. If ona vote to adjourn, there is a tve, and those wishing to ad- 
journ leave, does this dissolve the meeting? 

A. No; an actual adjournment must take place, and be declared by 
the presiding officer. If a moiety or even majority of the voters go 
away, without an adjournment, they leave those who remain in posses- 
sion of the powers conferred by section 19, and their action wil be 
lawful. 

CHANGE OF TIME OF ANNUAL MEETING. 

Q. In case a district votes to have its annual meeting on the last 
Monday in September, instead of the last Monday in August, but the 
proceedings are not filed, will it be legal to hold a meeting at the 
Sormer or latter time? 

A. The filing is an indispensable part of the action. The vote has 
no effect till this is done, and a meeting in August instead of Septem- 
ber would be illegal. It should be noted, also, that all districts having 
a graded school, are required, by chapter 23, of general laws of 1868, 
to hold their annual mecting on the second Monday of July, at 7 P. 
M. (See School Code, p. 36.) If the meeting is held at any other 
time, it is illegal. 

Q. Is an annual meeting illegal, if held without notice being given 
by the clerk? 

A. Itis not. The foundation of the meeting is the statute, which 
requires it to be held at a particular time, and not the notice; but 
notice must be carefully given of all special meetings, according to 
section 21. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES A GRADED SCHOOL. 

Q. What is to be understood by a graded school? 

A. A graded school is the opposite of a “ mixed school,” or a 
school in which all the pupils, old and young, are gathered in one 
room. In a graded school of two departments, the more and less 
advanced pupils are placed in separate rooms or buildings, under dis- 
tinct teachers. If there are three or more grades, of course the divis- 
ion is carried further. A large school, with merely an assistant 
teacher, hearing classes in a recitation room, is not a graded school. 

STAMP ON TREASURER’S BOND. 

Q. Must a district-treasurer’s bond be stamped, in order to be a 
legal bond? 

A. No; the requirement of a stamp is no part of the school-law of 
the State, but of the U. S. revenue laws. The treasurer who neglects 
to stamp his bond is liable to a penalty, but the neglect does not inval- 
idate the bond or vacate his office. 








2 
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Official Department—Inquiries and Opinions. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

Q. Can the State Superintendent grant a certificate to a County 
Superintendent, or otherwise? 

A. The State Superintendent can grant certificates only in case of 
re-examination, on appeal, or under the provisions of the law of 1868, 
chap. 169, (see code, p. 116), which authorizes him to issue State cer- 
tifleates. As the law now stands, County Superintendents can obtain 
only a State certificate, and cannot legally teach without it—unless a 
graduate of one year’s standing of one of the Normal Schools. A bill 
was introduced last winter to authorize County Superintendents to li- 
cense each other, on examination, but did not reach final action in the 
Senate. 

Q. Is it lawful to renew a certificate or license without re-examina- 
tion? 

A. It is not lawful to grant a certificate without examination, but it 
has been held by this Department that the time for which a certificate 
has been granted may be extended, in case of exigency; as for instance 
to cover the balance of the term, and when it would be difficult to 
grant a special examination. But such extension should not go beyond 
the next regular examination. The object of the examinations is not 
merely to ascertain the qualifications of candidates, but to stimulate 
improvement. Teachers holding certificates of moderate “ standing,” 
or of the lower grades, should seek a higher “ standing,” or a higher 
grade. Those who make no improvement should not receive encour- 
agement. 

HOW TO SECURE FIVE MONTHS SCHOOL. 

Q. If a district refuses:or neglects to make provision for at least 
five months school, what course shall be taken? 

A. It is the duty of the district board to make provision, if it is 
not done by the third Monday in November. (See sub-section 6, page 
47.) The law was amended in 1868, 

Q. What is a teacher’s month? 

A. The school law does not define a school month for any purpose 
whatever. So far as apportioning money is concerned, the ruling of 
this office has long been that ‘five months” is not less than ‘¢ one hun- 
dred and ten days,” or that twenty-two days of school make a month; 
and it has been the general custom, in hiring teachers, to consider 
twenty-two days a month. Where this custom has prevailed, the dis- 
trict is entitled to twenty-two days, if the contract does not specify 
any thing on the subject. 

30RROWING AND LENDING MONEY. 

Q. Can money be borrowed by school districts, from the trust funds 

of the State—(School and University Funds) ? 
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A. Not without a special act of the Legislature. 

Q. Cana district, by vote, lend or invest money in the treasurer’s 
hands until it may be wanted? 

A. The powers of a district are defined in section 19, and do not 
include that of lending or investing money. It is not lawful for the 
treasurer to pay out money, except on the order of the board, and for 
purposes authorized by law. A district may borrow money, as pro- 
vided in section 114, but not lend. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, 

It is probably unknown to many district officers and teachers, that 
the law is still in force which provides for the supply of each district 
school, and each distinct department of a graded school, with Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary. This great work is most valuable in 
the school-room, and no school should go without it. Forms for appli- 
cation are given in the School Code, pp. 221-23, and blanks will be 
sent, on request of any school officer or teacher, where a school is still 
unsupplied. 

In many instances first supplies, furnished years ago, are worn out 
or lost, and many districts are availing themselves of the opportunity 
of obtaining a re-supply at the wholesale price to the State, which at 
present is $8, while the ordinary retail price is $12. Blanks will be 
sent for either of the cases mentioned on application. 


THE NEW SCHOOL CODE. 

The recent edition of the school code, prepared under the direction 
of my predecessor, Hon. A. J. Crara, by ‘the Assistant Superintendent, 
has been widely circulated to school officers and others. If any par- 
ties entitled to a copy have failed in being supplied, it will be sent on 
application. SAMUEL FALLOWS, 

Supt. Public Instruction. 


a 


Teacuers’ Mertincs.—We make the following extract from a cir- 





cular calling the Winnebago County Teachers’ first Association, is- 
sued by Samvuer Suaw, County Superintendent. No teacher with 
any mettle in him can refuse such a stirring invitation: 


“Will the teachers make an effort to be present at this meeting? 
Do not postpone your attendance till a subsequent session of the Asso- 
ciation, but come to the first, and do your best to make it interesting 
and profitable. You cannot afford to be absent; our educational forces 
are on the march, and you may be left in the rear. This is an unfortu- 
nate age for fossilized teachers; their dry bones are often unceremoni- 
ously rattled. Come prepared to assist in the various exercises, even 
if your names do not appear in connection with the programme. 

“District officers should encourage us with their presence; we need 
their co-operation and council. A general invitation is extended to all 
the friends of education.” 


























Editorial Miscellauy. 


Gdiforial Miliscellany. 


SALUTATORY. 

The first number of the New Series of the Wiscoystv JournaL or Epucation, is now 
before the public. We have assumed the editorial control of the Journat in accordance 
with the earnest desire of very many of the teachers of the State. It will be an addition 
to the laborious duties of the office to which we have been ealled, but we cheerfully accept 
the car2 and responsibility, believing that the cause of Education in Wisconsin will 
thereny be promoted. 

Such a journal is needed, as a medium of communication between the Department of 
Education, and those who are working our noble school system. It is also needed to bring 
together and diffuse educational intelligence from all parts of the State. 

The Jovrnat is to be the “Wisconsin Teachers’ Journal.” It is to contain their best 
thoughts, and illustrations of their best methods of instruction. Hence our pages are open 
to their contributions. We shall depend mainly upon “home talent,” for we fully believe 
we have sufficient intellectual ability in our midst to make a journal second to none in 
point of literary merit. 

Of course we shall not exclude communications from eminent educators abroad. Articles 
from them will frequently appear. ‘ 

We intend to make the Journat as practical as possible, but not so practical as to be 
dry and prosy, Each number will contain something of permanent benefit to the teacher 
in the school room. . 

Our articles will generally be short. We ask contributors to be concise, and yet 
comprehensive. People in this progressive age are not fond of “linked sweetness long 
drawn out.” Be brief. 

We shall adopt the rule observed by the best journals, not to allow answers to articles 
inserted in our columns. Each contribution must be an independent discussion of the 
subject presented. 

We commend the Journat to the patronage of the teachers and friends of Education, 
in whose interests it has been revived. We shall do our best to merit their confidence and 
esteem. 


STATE TEACHERS! CERTIFICATES. 

We think the law relating to State certificates has not been fully appreciated or else not 
understood by the teachers of the State. To make teaching honorable, and elevate it to its 
true position as a profession second to none in dignity and importance, we must have a body 
of superior teachers, thoroughly devoted to their life-work. These teachers ought to be 
exempt from the necessity of appearing periodically before examiners for license to teach. 
It is often the case that they are far superior in every respect to the persons examining. 
Self-respect cannot help being wounded; mortification must be felt. 

To remedy this, to stimulate a desire for higher culture, to reward the successful teacher, 
the law was passed authorizing the State Superintendent to grant State Teachers’ Certifi- 
cates, under certain rules and regulations. 

This law has been in existence three years, and only four persons have received cer- 
tificates, and three at least of these were Germans. This speaks. well for the scholarship 
and laudable ambition of the German teachers; but what are the American teachers doing? 
We believe there are at least fifty teachers in the State who may receive certificates a 
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the next examination, if in the meantime they will diligently prepare for it. A proper stand- 
ard may be maintained without making the examination unnecessarily severe. A cireular 
will soon be prepared, setting forth the salient points of the law on the subject, which will 
be distributed as widely as possible. In the State of Illinois, a hundred and twenty-five 
teachers have received State Certificates—thirty of them ladies, and ninety-five gentlemen. 
Shall Wisconsin fall in the rear? 





EDUOATION OF THE FEEBLE MINDED. 

We are glad to see an able editorial on the above topic in a late number of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. It is one in which the people of Wisconsin have a deep interest. In 
many of the States ample provision has been made for the edueation of persons defective 
in intellect. In our State no Institution exists for that purpose. In the Blind Asylum at 
Janesville, and in the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Delavan, incomplete instruction is 
given to a few of this unfortunate class. In the nature of things the instruction must be 
partial and unsatisfactory in these Institutions. The Teachers of Wisconsin have re- 
peatedly expressed by resolution, in their State Association, the necessity for Legislative 
action upon the subject. The Governor in his Annual Message has called attention to it. 
Still nothing has been done. Objections may have been urged on the score of expense. These 
objections ought not weigh in the least. The State of Wisconsin can afford to expend money 
judiciously for educational purposes. She cannot afford to be parsimonious. Humanity 
and justice demand that she care for her feeble minded children. We are surprised at the re- 
turns made of the number of these children in the last Census Report. There is very clearly a 
mistake somewhere, spite of the persistent efforts of Gen. HammLron to havethem correct. There 
has been an increase in the population of more than 200,000 during the last ten years, and 
yet the number of idiotic children is less than in 1860. A change has been suggested in 
the mode of taking the number of these children, also, of the blind and deaf, to which we can 
see no objection. Let the District Clerks, in addition to the questions now asked by them in 
taking the school census, ask the following: ‘“ What children are deprived of the benefit of 
your District School by reason of lack of vision? of hearing? of intellect?” We think more 
accurate results in this manner will be obtained. 





NORMAL INSTITUTES, 

An urgent need is felt in counties remote from the Normal Schools already in operation, 
for Institutes of longer duration and more restricted to direct teaching than the ordinary 
County Institutes, While the latter are of the highest importance and must be continued 
with unabated and increasing interest, Normal Institutes, extending over a period of four or 
six weeks, are an imperative necessity. 

The Board of Regents of Normal Schools will undoubtedly continue another year the usu- 
al appropriation for the support of County Institutes. No appropriation has ever been more 
economically or wisely expended. The benefits accruing to teachers and schools through 
the Institutes fostered by it, cannot be expressed in words. 

The Board, however, cannot be expected to bear the pecuniary burden of these Normal 
Institutes. They have not the means at their disposal. We must look to the Legislature 
for the necessary aid. A small appropriation of $1,500 would establish these Institutes in 
nearly a dozen counties. We have no doubt of the willingness of the Legislature to respond 
to our modest and reasonable request. Assurances of cordial co-operation have already 
been given by many of the members elect. If favorable action is taken, a plan of opera- 
tion and a course of study will be carefully prepared and announced in due time. 





Ir 1s sratep that one person in eighteen cannot distinguish colors; but:this may be rem- 
edied in some measure, in children. Teachers should see to it. 
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THE TEACHER VIEWED. 
“OQ, that some power the gift would give us 
To see ourselves as others see us; 
It would from many a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 


The Chicago Republican has been looking at “the average schoolmaster of the United 
States.”* The sight is terrible. Here is the description, the italics are our own: 

“Tt would be an interesting and useful subject of philosophical inquiry, why it is that the 
average schoolmaster of the United States is the narrowest, most bigoted, least progressive, 
and upon subjects of general interest, /east intelligent, man of the community: why the 
schoolmaster counts for nothing among men—is universally, and not without justice, counted 
out of the practical world: as being unrelated to it either throrgh service er through sym- 
pathy. Is it because only a particular style of persons enter the teaching profession? or is 
the schoolmaster smply the perfected product of the process to which it is his function to sub- 
ject the rising generation? If this is what he is, it would be profitable to know whether the 
same process may not always be expected, other things being equal to produce the same 
effects.” 

The average schoolmaster, means the profession at large, for the work of education, 
like all other work, is carried on by average persons. The question propounded by the 
editor of the Republican, resembles the famous question proposed to the French Savans: 
“Why, if a fish is placed in a vessel full of water, will not the water run over!” The 

7? ? 
position is a false one. The average schoolmaster is noé “the narrowest, most bigoted, Xe,, 
&e.,” man in the community, The average men in all the other professions are largely 
recruited from the ranks of the average schoolmaster. We should be very sorry to apply 
the above obnoxious superlatives to them. Some schoolmasters are among the “narrowest, 
&e.,” men we have ever met, but the old maxim “from one learn all,”*does not apply to the 
whole body of teachers. The Republican often gives us many racy, independent, incisive arti- 
cles, but we respectfully demur to the indiscriminate cutting and slashing character of the 
editorial quoted. The greatest injustice is done by it to the most patient, most earnest, 
most self-sacrificing and poorest paid intellectual workers in our midst. Or, if the Repub- 
Jican has really been so unfortunate in his knowledge of school-masters, an article in this 
number which discusses the question “Who shall teach,” may help to explain his misfortune. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS, 

Our thanks are tendered to those who have had confidence enough in our enterprise, not- 
withstanding former disappointments, to send us their names; and we shall of course be 
still more thankful to have those, who have not done so, forward the means of paying the 
printer. We have given in this number more, in quantity at least, than we promised, by 
several pages. : 

To those who have aided us in filling those pages, our acknowledgments are due. It will 
be remembered that this addition to our work has not been sought by us, but that it has 
been devolved upon us by the teachers of the State, and we can by no means consent that 
they shall expect us to bear the whole burden and responsibility of making the Journal 
what it ought to be, But we have no fears of this. The articles already furnished, some of 
which are laid over, and those promised, are an earnest that the teachers will not withhold 
their help. 

As was proper, we have drawn upon the late President and Secretary of the Association, 
who have responded well. The head of one of our Normal Schools has sent us a timely arti- 
cle. From the graceful and facile pen of Mrs. Aggy, who has long been favorably known 
in the poetic world, we have a pleasing contribution, Superintendents Virsann, KanovuseE 


and Suaw have also been drawn upon. 





Tue Cuixese have a separate character for each word, and the compositors’ cases have 
each over six thousand compartments for the reception of these numerous letters. Every 
letter he sets he selects from the six.thousand. The task our missionaries have ean be but 

aintly imagined. 
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, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

Institutes have been held up to the present time in nearly forty counties of the State, and 
have been attended by almost 2,000 teachers. We have visited since August, twenty-three 
counties, lecturing and becoming acquainted as far as possible with the teachers and friends 
of education at different points. Our stay with each Institute has of necessity been short. 
It has been long enough, however, to enable us to see a most commendable earnestness 
exhibited in the main, by those enjoying its benefits. Many were absent who ought to 
have been present. The teacher who can attend and wi// not attend a Teacher’s Institute, 
should not receive a certificate. It is presumptive evidence that he has not the ability to 
teach. Large audiences have greeted us wherever we have been, and have listened 
patiently toour remarks. It has been very gratifying to receive so many expressions of 
hearty co-operation in working our excellent school system. Robt. Graham Esq., the agent 
of the Board of Normal Regents, has continued to win golden opinions among teachers 
and visitors for the energy, breadth of knowledge and “round about sense ” he has dis- 


played in conducting the Institutes under his charge. ¢ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Eau Garr, Dunn Co., Wis., Dec. 12, 1870. 
Editors Wisconsin Journal of Education: 

Dear Sirs:—In reply to the receipt of your prospectus for the revival of the Wisconsin 
JouRNAL OF Epucation, please permit me to address a few thoughts by way of enquiry; not, 
however, as an unfeeling critic, but as a frank and humble friend of practical education. 
Our excellent County Superintendents have repeatedly required the teachers of this county 
to give the names of the several State and Federal officials, but the text books in common 
use fail to give the desired information, If the Journat or Epvcarion would educate the 
teachers in such kind of knowledge; or, if it would open a correspondence department, wherein 
the queries of common school teachers would be punctually answered, I would like to sub- 
scribe. But I fear most of our distinguished college teachers deem such humble knowledge 
beneath their attention, because of their extended familiarity—being virtually lifted into a 
higher and to them more congenial atmosphere. I would like to be educated in the history 
and descriptive geography of the several counties of our State, not only the educational. pe- 
culiarities, but also the characteristics of the soil, timber, prairie, agricultural products, the 
date of the first white settlement of each county, ete. I suppose the “transactions of the 
State Historical Society,” published from time to time, comprehend such information? Why 
not make some suitable abstracts of these and insert in the Jovrnat? Why do not some 
of our distinguished literati of the State Teachers’ Association court the honor of being the 
author or compiler of a Common School History or Gazetteer of Wisconsin? Those popular 
algebraic problems are too abstruse and too elevated for the humble pedagogues of the 
homestead settlements. We need education in more humble school-room lore. The practi- 
al utility of those lauded gymnastic performances is here displaced by.the, to us, superior 
physical exercise of chopping stove wood, or feeding cattle, hogs and poultry. A kind Proy- 
idence has denied to.us the need of a waste of time and strength to secure the development 
of physical powers. Experience as a teacher and school officer during the last eleven years 
in this State has convinced me that the education most needed by teachers in at leas€ eigh- 
teen district school districts, is that of cultivating in their scholars the habit of entering into 
the thoughts and feelings of the authors of their reading lessons. To master the correct 
pronunciation of the words appears to be their sole ambition. Entire absence of thought as 
to the meaning of words seems to engross all the energies of their minds. 

Will you please point out in the Journan a remedy for this woful educational ‘evil? Or, 
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would you be willing to publish a reason for the existence of this evil, if it should come from 
a humble source—your present correspondent? 
; Sincerely hoping that nothing herein contained may be construed by you as implying dis- 
respect towards either of you, I remain, very respectfully and frankly yours, 
HENRY CROUSE. 

Repty.—Our correspondent is right. Practical instruction, in things ahout our doors, is 
too much overlooked. The children of the State should learn more about the State. Text- 
books are needed for this pnrpose. We shall, hereafter, call attention to a work proposed 
by a gentleman who has already prepared it for the press, for another State, and that needs 
a counterpart for this and every other State. We had anticipated our correspondent’s other 
suggestion. At the Institutes, it is customary to have a “ Question Box,” by which 
means pertinent questions are asked and answered. We propose something similar. 
Many have inquiries to make, and usually some one will be found to give the required infor- 
mation. Friends and teachers send along your questions and your notes. 


Personat.—Prof. E. P. Brooxs, formerly one of the most successful teachers in the 
State, has become a partner in the firm of C. C. Cuarrietp & Co., publishers, New Haven, 
Connecticut. This enterprising firm pnblish Zhe College Courant, the leading college 
journal in the United States, as well as many standard educational works. 

—D. W. Ginrittay, formerly County Superintendent of Trempealeau county, is teaching 
at Poynette, Wis. 

—The degree of “Ph. D.” from the University of the State of New York has again been 
conferred, for the third time only in the history of that august body. The honored recipient 
was Prof. J. D. Srrere. Prof. Steere has also been elected President of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association. He is the author of works noticed on another page. 


Iv Mrexortam.—Acknowledgments are due to If. M. Pace, Esq., one ot the editors of the 
State Journal, for material to fill out the sketch of our late Superintendent. Mr. Page 
was associated with Mr. Craia, as clerk of the office in Mr. Pickarp’s time, and knew him 
well. We have made free use of a memorial of Mr. Crate which appeared in the Journal 
soon after Mr. Crara’s death, and which was our joint production. 


Sducational Motes. 


Tue Stare University is yet without a President. J. W. Sreruine, LL. D., Vice 
President, is managing the Institution admirably. Dr. Stertina has been connected with 
the University from its organization. His thorough learning, sound judgment and practical 
acquaintance with the wants of the University eminently fit him for his responsible position. 
The Regents of the University think they will be able to secure a President before Com- 
mencement in June next. Dr. Cuapsourne, the former President, whose resignation, mainly 
on account of ill health, was deeply regretted, is in the East, preparing a series of lecturesd on 
Instinct, to be delivered next winter before the Lowell Institute. He is now fully recovered. 


Law Department or Wisconsin Untversity.—The Law Department of the Wisconsin 
University is in most excellent condition. The Board of Visitors, at the last examination, 
were enthusiastic in their praises of the graduating class. No better facilities are to be found 
anywhere in the West, for the thorough study of Law, than are here afforded. Judge 
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Orton, LL. D., the Dean of the Faculty, as an able jurist, an eloquent speaker and versatile 
scholar, has few equals in the country. Te is full of enthusiasm kindling an energy; 
awakening and maintaining an esprit du corps, among his students, refreshing to see: 
The Professors associated with him are men possessed of every legal and scholarly quali- 
fication for their work. They are the Judges of the Supreme Court, and Messrs. J. H. Car- 
PENTER, Esq,, apd Wu. F. Vinas, LL. B. Mr. Carrenrer is accurate and pains-taking, 
Mr. Viras is a graduate of the University, one of the most brilliant and successful lawyers 
in the State. We heartly commend this Department to all who wish to become useful 
“limbs of the law.” ; 

Tue Norma Scroors.—These important elements of our educational system are in very 
successful operation. Prof. Arry has proved himself the right man in the right place at 
Whitewater. The forthcoming repért of the Examining Committe speeks in high terms 
of the work and discipline of the school. Professors LovewELt and CitAMBERLAIN, and the 
other teachers, are ably seconding the President. 

The Platteville School having passed through four years successful work, under Presi- 
dent ALLEN, has entered upon another olympiad, under Prof. E. A. Cuartron, with some 
changes in the corps of assistants, and will, we doubt not, continue the good work. 

Prof, ALLEN, we are glad to learn, has much improved in health, while in Oregon, and 
will, we hope, return to Wisconsin, where he has so long labored. 

Beroir Cottece.—This institution still continues in a flourishing condition. The cata 
logue just issued, contains the names and occupation of the Alumni, from which we compile 
the following: Number of graduates from 1851 to 1870, 164. Of this number 38 are 
clergymen; 18 lawyers; 7 editors; 15 physicians; 15 teachers; 12 merchants; 18 theolog- 
ical students; 4 manufacturers; 6 clerks; 3 professors deaf and dumb institute; 3 law 
students; 2 presidents college; 2 medical students; 1 secretary of life insurane company; 
1 banker; 1 professor of science; 1 farmer; 1 missionary; 1 real estate broker; 1 State 
superintendent of public instruction; 1 principal deaf, dumb and blind institute; 1 sta- 
tioner; 1 insurance agent; 1 member Congress; 6 not known, and 7 deceased. 

Lawrence Universiry.—The Fall Term began September 7, and closed Dec, 13. The 
terms have been changed so that the winter vacation will hereafter include the holidays. 
The year has opened prosperously. There has been an attendance in the aggregate of 
nearly 180; of which there have been in the Collegiate department 84, and in the Prepara- 
tory and Academical departments 94. The Catalogue for the year ending with the Fall 
Term, presents the following exhibit: Graduating Class, 8. Seniors, 13; Juniors, 11; 
Sophomores, 24; Freshmen, 29; University Students, 40; Preparatory and Academical 
155; total, 280. In the Collegiate department, gentlemen, 85; ladies, 40; total, 125, 
Preparatory and Academical, gentlemen, 108; ladies, 47; total, 155. The term has been 
one of great harmony, and the average grade of the students is unusually good. The 
Board of Instruction is full and very efficient; and in every respect the institution is in a 
healthy and promising condition. It has no debt, and is paying its expenses, though its 
resources are small. 

Omro.—The high school closed Dec. 10th, Mr. Rexrp, the present principal, will be sue- 
ceeded next term by C. E. McSray, late of Eureka. The new Ward School on the North 
side will be opened January 2d, employing two teachers, Miss Harrie Foor as principal, 
and Miss Maacie Sueparp, as assistant. 





Tue Fine Pusric Scnoot Hovse at Waterloo, Iowa, which cost 352,000, was destroyed by 
fire on Tuesday night, Dec. 6, with about sixty cords ot wood in the basement, where the 
fire originated. There was an insurance of only $10,000 on the premises. About 400 
children are deprived of educational facilities by this disaster. 
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Mitton Cottecr, under the Presidency of Rev. W. ©. Wurrrorp, A. M., is gaining 
ground every day. Though last it is not the least of Wisconsin Colleges. Prof. Epwarp 
Searing, of this institution, who is widely known through his valuable and attractive edition 
of Virgil’s Aeneid, is engaged upon an editien of Homer’s Iliad. 

Evening Scuoors.—R. W. Larne, M. A., Principal of the Delavan High School, is giving 
instruction in evening schools twice a week. The attendance is very large. We are glad 
to see this important step taken by Mr. Latina. There are many in every village and city 
who are unable to attend the day schools that would gladly avail themselves of the privi- 
leges of evening schools, In many portions of the Eastern States these schools are estab- 
lished by law, and draw their support from the regular school fund. 

Brack River Faris.—The citizens of this enterprising town are erecting one of the best 
school houses in the Northwest. It will cost over $20,000, 

GaLesvitte University.—This institution, though net far advanced, is striving suecess- 
fully to afford the advantages of literary culture, in a part of the State where few education- 
al privileges are as yet enjoyed, beyond the commer schools. Prof. Gmmanp is its able 
— 

Ve shall notice the other colleges of the State, next siti 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 
We take the following forcible thoughts from the able Report on Compulsory Education, 
made to the Wisconsin Legislature, March 15th, 7870, by Hon. C. C. Kunrz, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Assembly on Education: 


“The question, whether thé State has the right to enforce school attendance is, in a 
monarchical government, where everything is regulated from above, and where a paternal 
guardianship is exercised over subjects from their birth to their grave, of no importance and 
an idle one. But in this republic, where the State interferes so little with individual liberty, 
this-question must be differently viewed. A great many good citizens and friends of popular 
education, are bitterly opposed to compulsory attendance, because they look upon it as an 
infringement on their individual liberty, which the State has no right to interfere with. 
Others, contend, while admitting a compulsory right, that it cannot be enforced, because no 
measure of public pelicy can be carried out, unless all parties to be affected by it shall 
assent to it. A law providing for a compulsory attendance would be a dead letter in this 
sparsely populated country, because nearly every one could evade it under one pretense or 
another. That government surveillance which can execute such laws in monarchical govern- 
ments does not exist here and would not be tolerated. 

“But it is not my intention to discuss the right for such a law, or the practicability or imprac- 
ticability of such a measure. The main and first question is: Is a compulsory school 
attendance necessary or called for? The answer is, no; because the school attendance in 
Wisconsin is 50 per cent. better than even in Germany, with a compulsory system. There 
are to-day, over one hundred thousand more children going to school than we could compel 
to go to school if we should take the German compulsory sy ystem as astandard * * * 

“For every million of inhabitants the following number of persons are attending school: 


InItaly ....... piwdeneeceee seevudsagadeecssede seeee 60,000 or 6 p2rcent., or every a person 
Ireland...--.-.----------- deaeecastvcwoncevscvas, OUNUMrds GM +o <@Me woke. do .do,. 
France...... a Seat rsatansaoxeaes sesecsotecess MOUNen code AOE so dace so * ldo. 
England .........0.ss000 wa cunae ereacecccdccces BAUM MccEN cacOlecasecccO@uac. @ *baGQe. 
ScOUAMd:..c.cecesecosecescee Sghaviccseessecses - 140,000...14 ...do........ ee Sel oe 
er err eeerre detivcseeccees MMUMIGCEE ~ ac cOilaacnesat do.... 7% ..d0.. 
Norway and Sweden..........0.seeceeeceeceees 189,000...18 ...d0........ do.... 7%, ..do.. 
TROUGDU a C6 cc ccscosesssscane Gaiwenheean crecceee 140,000...14 ...d0........ CL RAPE 
Germany and Switzerland sdaendsecseesecseess REC CCEE seh cnssene do.... 5% ..do.. 
Wisconsin .............. ceusdpeeudaddecdsevecws” MUUUOHe Ee -cscO@bacevenc@licace Oia. 5G 
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After showing the German teachers to be superior in the main to American teachers, he 
thus concludes this part of his report: 


“The teachers must be competently supported in order to be devoted to their business. 
Few men attain any great degree of excellence in a profession unless they love it and place 
all their hope in life upon it. A man cannot consistently with his duty to himself engage 
in a business which does not afford him a competent support. In this country especially, 
where there are such vast fields of profitable employment open to every educated man, it is 
not possible, that the best teachers can be obtained to any considerable extent for our dis- 
trict schcols at the present rate of wages. As long as we hire our teachers by the month 
—instead of employing them by the year, with a social position and compensation which 
compare favorably with the wages paid to educated labor in other departments—so long 
will we have so many inefficient teachers, who will look upon the school room as a 
mere make-shift for the present. The principles of true education as a science And its 
methods as an art, is a ¢erva incognito to that class of teachers. Here is a great field for 
improvement and of more importance than the premature agitation in favor of a compulsory 
school law.” 


WOMEN AND WINE. 
The following truly ringing words are from Dr. Hottann, in Seribner’s Monthly for 
January, 1871: 


“ And now what shall we see on the New Year’s Day, 18712 Women all over the city 
of New York—women here and there all over the country, where like social customs pre- 
vail—setting out upon their tables the well-filled decanters which, before night shall close 
down, will be emptied into the brains of young men and old men, who will go reeling to 
darker orgies, or to homes that will feel ashamed of them. Woman’s lips will give the in- 
vitation, woman’s hand will fill and present the glass, woman’s careless voice will laugh at 
the effects of the mischievous draught upon their friends, and, having done all this, woman 
will retire to balmy rest, previously having reckoned the number of those to whom she has, 
during tha day, presented a dangerous temptation, and rejoiced over it in the degree of its 
magnitude. 

‘“‘Q woman! woman! Is it not about time that this thing were stopped? Have you a 
husband, a brother, a son? Are they stronger than their neighbors who have, one after 
another, dropped into the graves of drunkards? Look around you, and see the desolations 
that drink has wrought among your acquaintances, and then decide whether you have a 
right to place temptation in any man’s way, or do aught to make a social custom respecta- 
ble which leads hundreds of thousands of men into bondage and death. Why must the 
bottle come out everywhere? Why can there not be a festal occasion without this vulgar 
guzzling of strong drink? 

“Woman, there are some things that you can do, and this is one; you can make drinking 
unpopular and disgraceful among the young. You can utterly discountenance all drinking 
in your own house, and you can hold in suspicion every young man who touches the cup. 
You know that no young man who drinks can safely be trusted with the happiness of wo- 
man, and that he is as unfit as a man can bo for woman’s society. Have this understood: 
that every young man who drinks is socially proscribed. Bring up your children to regard 
drinking as not only dangerous but disgraceful. Place temptation in no man’s way. If 
men will make beasts of themselves, let them do it in other society than yours. If your 
mercenary husbands treat their customers from private stores kept in their counting-rooms, 
shame them into decency by your regard for the honor of your home. Recognize the living, 
terrible fact that wine has always been, and is to-day, the curse of your sex; that it steals 
the hearts of men away from you, that it dries up your prosperity, that it endangers your 
safety, that it can only bring you evil. If social custom compels you to present wine at 
your feasts, rebel against it, and make a social custom in the interests of virtue and purity. 
The matter is very much in your own hands, The women of the country, in what is called 
polite society, can do more to make the nation temperate than all the legislators and tumult- 
uous reformers that are struggling and blundering in their efforts to this end. At any rate, 
if they will try, they shall have Scribner’s Monthly to help them.” 


A “Tarxrye Macniyg,” constructed by Professor Fapar, and exhibited in London, has a 
mouth with tongue and lips, which are set in motion by a mechanical apparatus which sets 
free a portion of air from a large bellows, and so controls it as to produce the sqund required. 
Some of these machines might be introduced into our schools, to hear lessons. 
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REASON vs. USAGE. 

RicuarD Grant Wuire, a well known author, has just written a work on “ Words and 
their Uses.” The College Courant is giving a series of articles, reviewing the book, from 
which we make the following extracts: 

“There is nothing to which, as a general rule, men are more keenly sensitive than to a 
charge of having committed a blunder in the use of language. The feeling extends down 
even to the lower classes of society, though naturally it is in members of the higher that 
it manifests itself more conspicuously. Nowhere else, indeed, can a more curious illustra- 
tion of the inconsisrency of our nature be seen. Many a man can be found who will show 
no compunction for a crime, though he will shudder ata solecism. Many so-called respect- 
able men there are, who will view a dereliction of their own in morals with complacency, if 
they do not actually glory in it; though they would feel nothing but anger and shame at the 
charge of having violated some law of etymology or syntax. 

“This feeling is so wide-spread and so powerful that is no wonder that books are con- 
stantly appearing which aim to correct the most common errorrs of expression heard in the 
language of every-day life; and the rapid sale of these shows how general is the desire for 
information on these points, as, unfortunately, their contents show how extensive is the ig- 
norance of those who set out to supply it. For certainly no scholar will regard it as pre- 
sumptuous to assert that, up to this time, no trustworthy work treating of this subject has 
been produced in our language. Not but that in most of them there are many instructive 
facts and observations., But these are so mingled with unsupported assertions and ill-con- 
sidered statements, with so much, indeed, that it is positively erroneous, that these works 
are full as likely to mislead as to correct. There is, moreover, running threugh nearly all of 
them a certain arrogance of tone which jars unpleasantly upon the reader’s feelings; a certain 
violent and ex cathedra utterance of opinions, as if loudness of assertion could make up for lack 
of proof; and a certain denunciatory style fitted rather for a prophet warning sinners to flee 
from the wrath to come than for a scholar discussing disputed points of grammar and expres- 
sion. In none of them is there any effort put forth to lay down any general principles in ac- 
cordance with which individual cases can be settled. In none of them is there, in most in- 
stances, the least pretense of’ an attempt to prove the statements made, or to give any scientific 
grounds upon which the conclusions drawn are based. All is assertion, and, generally, pas- 
sionate assertion. Curses both loud and deep and deep are hurled at those who happen, either 
wisely or foolishly, to take an opposite view. It is insinuated, even if it is not directly stated, 
that all such are not merely fools, but also reprobates. For, owing to some unexplained rea- 
son, a contest in grammar is only a little less bitter than a contest in theology. * * * * 

“We seem to see the results of earnest devotion to reason in the profound dissertations 
upon the use of words and phrases which so often adorn the columns of the newspapers. 
At least, we suppose it is reason, for it is certainly not learning; unless it be the cheap 
learning which is got by hunting up references and consulting concordances and verbal in- 
dexes. But in order to make the opposition between our own views and those of Mr. White 
as clear as possible, we will suppose a particular case; and this we do the more readily be- 
“ause its leads directly to the consideration of a subject which we purpose to examine in 
full. There are a great many uneducated persons who constantly say J seen for I saw, 1 
done for I did. Now, as to the impropriety of this we are all agreed. Such expressions 
are opposed both to etymology and good usage. But could they under any circumstances 
become correct? If we understand rightly the position taken by Mr. White, they ‘could 
never be otherwise than improper. And, certainly, if there be anything which reason would 
have a right to declare ‘mean and monstrous,’ it would be such open, defiant violations of 
grammar and idiom as these. If authority can sanction them, there is nothing too outra- 
geous to find shelter under its wings. We purposely: put the question in its most offensive 
form, for it is at this point that Mr. White and we part company. We take the ground that 
if the preterit did should disappear from the speech of men of culture, if all the best speak- 
ers in the language invariably said J done, if all the best writers wrote the same, in that 
case done would be the legitimate imperfect of the verb do, and it would be the merest 
pedantry to persist in condemning the new form, however proper it might be to point. out 
the rightful claim and superior merits of the old. Does this seem to any one monstrous 
doctrine? for we have intentionally taken an extreme case. Yet it.is a doctrine according 
to which we conform our speech every day of our lives. All of us—or rather most of us— 
say spoke, broke, which are possibly shortened forms of the participle, for the previous pre- 
terites spake and brake, and on the other hand we constantly employ the preterite for the 
participle—that is, we who are governed by usage and pay no heed to the higher processes 
of reason. We, for-instance, in our low-minded and vulgar manner of speaking, say J have 
stood, or I have understood, while Mr. White, in obedience to a higher law, doubtless says 
I have stonden or I have understonden. To follow in the footsteps of those who have gone 
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before, must, indeed, be ever the fate of all of us who walk by faith and not by sight, who 
learn our language from the lips of the great masters living or dead, whom we love, and not 
by profound reflection upon the correctness or incorrectness of phrases, whose origin in 
many cases we do not know. Having no personal acquaintance with Mr. White, we can 
not, of course, tell whether his conversation is as archaic as the opinions he advances would 
seem to imply. But we cannot help but feel that he who sets out to bear aloft the gonfalon 
of reason, ought not to lower it before a single one of the ‘mean and monstrous’ usages 
of modern times.” 








‘Mew Publications. 


BOOKS. 


University Sertes.—Under the above caption, ©. ©. Cuarrienp & Co., New Haven, 
Conn., are publishing in cheap pamphlet form, Addresses, Essays and Lectures, by the most 
eminent scientific and literary men of the day, in Europe as well as America. The pamph- 
lets are uniform in size and style, and will make a most attractive volume when bound. 

We do not wonder at the i increasir'g demand for the University Series. They ought to 
be in every teacher’s hands. The followi ing comprise the list already issued: 

I.—“ On the Physical Basis of Life.” By Prof, T. H. Huxizy, LL.D., F.R.S. With an 
Introduction by a Professor in Yale College. 12mo, pp. 36. Price 25 cents. 

The interest of Americans in this lecture by Professor Huxley can be judged by the great 
demand for it; the fifth thousand is now being sold. 

II.— The Correlation of Vital and Physical Forces.” By Prof. George F. Barker, M. 
D., of Yale College. A lecture delivered before Am. Inst., N. Y. Pp. 36. Price 25 cents. 

« Though this is a question of cold stienee, the author handles it with ability, and invests 
it with interest, A series of notes appended is valuable as reference to works quoted.” — 
Prov. (R. 1.) Press. 

III.—As Regards Protoplasm, in Relation to Prof. Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life. By 
J. Hurcuinson Striruing, F. R. C.S. Pp. 72. Price 75 cents. 

By far the ablest reply to Prof. Huxley which has been written. 

IV.—“On the Hypothesis of Evolution, Physical and Metaphysical.” By Prof. Epwarp 
D. Corr. 12mo., 72 pp. Price 25 cents. 

About one ae a month will be issued on an average. To save the trouble arid ex- 
pense of remitting for a single copy as heretofore, subscriptions are received at the following 
rates: 5 successive numbers in advance, $1.10; 10 successive numbers in advance, $2.00. 

Address C. C. Cuatrietp & Co., New Haven, Conn. 

University Progress.—An address on, delivered before the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Trenton, N. J., August 20th, 1869, by John W. Hoyt, A. M., M. D., President of 
the Wisconsin Academy of Arts, Sciences and Letters, &c. Published by D. Appleton 
& Co., N. Y. 

This address is divided into three parts: I. The University of the Past; II. The Uni- 
versity of the Present; III. The University of the Future. Each ‘of these topies is treated, 
in a vigorous, thoughtful manner The author has brought through patient.research and a 
personal examination of the principal Universities of the world, a vast and well-digested 
array of facts to support his positions. He contends for a great American University, one 
that shall be a University in fact, and not inname. “The realization of this ideal Uni- 
versity will require large sums ot money. Its foundation must be reckoned by millions, its 
professors by hundreds, and its meaas of illustration and experiment be extensive in every 
department.” We should like to see this ideal University a reality. We have faith, that 
one day this dream of Dr. Hoyt’s and other distinguished educators, will be no longer a 
dream. They “may be dead and under ground,” but a University will “stand” above 
them—“unique and grand—a fit illustration of American freedom and Amcrican aspira- 
tions for the progress of the race.” 

Barker’s Cuemistry.—This is a new work upon Theoretical and Inorganic Chemistry, by 
Gro. F, Barker, M, D., Professor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale College. The most 
recent results in this adv ancing Science, are here given in as plain and direct a manner as 
possible. The illustrations are superior. It will take a foremost position as a text book in 
our Academies and Colleges. Published by C. C. Cuatrirtp & Co., New Haven, Conn, 
Mitcuety’s Grocrapuirs, and Outline Maps.—E. H. Butter & Co. , Philadelphia. 

We are in receipt of a full set of the foregoing, which are well up with late i improvements 
in the methods of teaching Geography, The Outline Maps are distinct, and well colored, 
and very suitable for a common school. 
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Report on Epucation.—By J. W. Hoyt, U, S. Commissioner to the Paris Universal Exposi- 
tion, 1867. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1870; 8vo., pp. 398. 

This is evidently the most complete and exhaustive report on education which has yet 
appeared, at least in this country. From long study and personal observation, in Europe as 
well as at home, Dr. Hoyr has been able to bring together an invaluable mass of facts, and 
has combined with them many important criticisms and suggestions. The report is exceed- 
ingly well spoken of, and while it is giving the author a national reputation as an educational 
writer, it is a credit to Wisconsin. 

Tue Story or THe Rocks,—Fourteen Weeks in Geology.—By J. Dorman Sreete, Princi- 
pal of Elmira Free Academy, ete. A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York; 280 pp., 12mo. 
This volume is captivating for freshness of style, and for its graphic descriptions and 

beautiful illustrations of its fascinating subject. Pupils in our schools, or general readers, 
who make their first acquaintance with the science through this book, will be tempted to go 
on. The volume is one of a series, by the same author, including Chemistry, Astronomy 
and Natural Philosophy, all of which are mentioned in the advertisement of this publishing 
house, and are destined, we think, to be quite popular. 

Wutte’s Grapep Scoot Series or Artrametics, By E. E. Wuire, M. A., Wirso? 
Hinks & Co., Cincinnati. 

This admirable series embraces three books, Primary, Intermediate and Complete. The 
Primary develops the idea of numbers from concrete objects; in the other books, the idea of 
abstract numbers is more fully brought out. Superintendent Viebahn, in an article in this 
number, observes that “ mental and written arithmetic are not different branches.” While 
these books have many commendable features, the fact that they judiciously combine mental 
and written exercises, is the improvement that must especially commend them to dis- 
criminating teachers and school boards. 


ts PERIODICALS. 

Lirrety’s Living Acr.—This sterling electic is as fresh and attractive as ever. Indeed it 
is areflex of European culture, with which—or something like it—no one can afford to dis- 
pense, who would keep up with the times. Its particular advantage is that it comes weekly. 
For a full idea of its scope and character the reader is referred to the advertisment. It will 
be enriched the ensuing year with a translation of a tale, entitled ‘“‘ Seed Time and Harvest,” 
from Fritz Reuter, th: most popular of living German novelists. 

Tue Erectic Macazine for December fully sustains the enviable reputation that J ournal 
has justly won. It is filled with tha choicest selected matter from the best foreign publica” 
tions. There is in it an excellent critique on Ruskin’s Lectures, on Art, by Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke, the biographer of Rev. F. W. Robertson, of Brighton. Fiction as Educator, is 
an interesting article from Blackwood’s Magazine. Other articles of great value are given. 
H. Bidwell. Editor. E. R. Pelton, Publisher, Fulton street, New York. Terms $5 00 per 
year. Clergymen and Teachers furnished at liberal discount. 

Scrisner’s Montuty is rapidly taking the very first place among our Periodicals. This- 
valuable publication has absorbed three well known Magazines and combined in itself their 
predominant excellencies, viz., “ Putnam’s Magazine,” “ Hours at Home” and “ The River- 
side,” That genial, graceful and forceful writer, Dr. J. G. Holland, is the Editor. It is 
printed in clear, large type on paper of excellent quality, and is profusely illustrated. Pub- 
lished by Scribner & Co,, N. Y. Terms, $3.00 per year. 

Putnam’s Scripyer.—The friends of Putnam’s Magazine—and who is not that has read 
it—will remember that Putnam is to issue an edition of Scribner’s new and popular monthly. 
By subscribing for this edition, something of the flavor of old “ pea-green” will seem to be 
presented, and by this double door of issue, the work is to have a great run. The two 
Christmas Songs are worth a year’s subscription. For this edition, address Geo. P. Putnam & 
Sons, New York, and send $3 00. 

Lippincort’s MaGazine for January presents a very entertaining variety of articles. 
Among the best are “The Pan Hellenic Dream,” and “ Boys.” “Our Monthly Gossip” con- 
tains short lively discussions of interesting topics. “The Literature of the Day” embraces 
reviews and book notices written with great candor and ability. Published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Market street, Philadelphia. Terms $4 per year. 

LakesipE Montuty.—This is the new name adopted for the “Western Monthly,” which 
has passed through two years of prosperous experiment. It will from this time be published 
by the Lakeside Publishing Company, Chicago—hence the new name. But its conductors 
announce that it will be no less distinctively a Western Publication than before, and that 
they have made liberal plans and arrangements for its future, and will endeavor that the 
reputation which “The Western Monthly” has achieved in the’ world of letters shall be 
maintained and increased under its new name and new auspices, Terms, $4.00 a year. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND Packarp’s Montuty, for December, is an unusually excel- 


lent number. 


are treated from the stand point of phrenology. 


It is full of well executed wood cuts of prominent persons whose characters 


There are many very valuable discussions 


in this magazine, especially interesting to the teacher, though he may not be an ardent admirer 


of phreriology. 
of solid matter on currerit items, ete. 
Terms $3.00 per year. 


There are thirty-six different articles in this number, outside of eight pages 
Published by Samvet R. WE Ls, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Goop Heattu, for December, treats of Eye-sight and the Microscope, Artificial Eyes, 


Leprosy, Means of preserving Health, Consumption, Xe, 
If its teachings are followed the aim of its publication will be realized 


among the people. 


—‘ The improvement in human health—the lengthening of human life.” 


It deserves a wide circulation 


Alex. Moore, 


Publisher, Boston, Mass. Terms, $2,00 per year. 


Tne Examiner claims to be.“ An Organ of Radical Christianity.” 


We should judge it to 


be radical enough to suit the most determined opposer of what we believe to be the Christi- 


anity of the Bible. It is full of wars 
other “ doxy ” but Towne doxy. 
The paper and typography are excellent. 
Ed. C, Towne, Editor. 


and rumors of wars against Orthodoxy, and every 
A great deal of intellectual vigor is displayed in its pages. 
Published by Western News Co., Chicago; Rev, 


Every Saturpay.—Several numbers of this most readable and superbly illustrated jour- 


nal have been placed upon our table by J. W. Hinton, Esq., of Milwaukee. 
are displaying a commendable zeal in making known its excellencies. 
We hope to greet Every Saturday once a week. 


not be unrewarded. 
Boston. 


Tue Nationat Teacner.—We do not regard the National Teacher as an intruder. 


The publishers 
Their enterprise will 
Fields, Osgood & Co., 


It does 


not come to supersede the State journals, but to supplement them. We shall always be 
glad to receive it and make use of its well and widely gleaned educational items when 


necessary. 


Published by E. E. Warr, Columbus, Ohio. 


Tue Art Review.—This sterliag publication is doing much towards educating the West 


in the true principles of art, music and literature. 


Til. See the advertisement on the cover. 


BOOKS REC 
Randalls (Mrs.) Reading and Elocution p. 


York and Chicago. 


Published by BE. H. TRAPTON, Chicago, 


JEIVED. 
430; Ivison, Biakeman & Taytor, New 


Loomis’ First Steps in Music, Nos. 1 and 2; Ivison, Buakeman & Tayzor, New York 


and Chicago. 


Philip's Day School Singer, p. 168; Witson, Hinkie & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Cole’s Institute Readar p. 860; Witson, Hinxre & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Watson’s Independent Readers, (1 to 5); "A. S. Barnes &° Co., New York and Chicago. 


Martindele’s Speller, 3 Nos.; 


; E. H. Butter & Co. 


, Philadelphia. 


Anderson’s General and U. 8. Histories; Cuark & Maynarp, New York. 
Day’s American Speller; Cuartes Scrisner & Co., New York. 
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